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ANCIENT HOUSE IN DEERFIELD. 


During the French and Indian wars, 
Deerfield was often exposed to the incur- 
sions of the French and their savage al- 
lies. In the evening of the 29th of Feb- 
ruary, 1704, Major Hertel de Rouville, 
with 200 French and 142 Indians, after a 
tedious march of between two and three 
hundred miles through deep snow, arriv- 
ed at an elevated pine forest, about two 
miles north of the village (now called 
Petty’s plain,) bordering Deerfield mead- 
ow, where they lay concealed till after 
midnight. Finding all quiet, and the snow 
being covered with acrust sufficient to 
support the men, Rouville left his snow- 
shoes and packs at the foot of the eleva- 
tion, and, crossing Deerfield river, began 
his march through an open meadow be- 
fore daylight with the utmost caution, 
which, however, was unnecessary, as the 
guard had retired to rest a little before 
daylight. Arriving at the north-west 
quarter of the fort, where the snow had 
drifted in many places nearly to the top 
of the palisades, the enemy entered the 
place, and found all in a profound sleep. 
Parties detached in different directions, 
broke into the houses and dragged the 


astonished people from their beds, and 


wherever resistance was made, they were 
generally killed. A party forced the door 
of the house of the Rev. Mr. Williams, 
who, awakened by the noise, seized a pis- 
tol from his bed tester, and snapped it at 
ene of the Indians who were entering his 
room. He was seized, bound, and kept 
standing in his shirt for near an hour. 
His house, in the mean time, was plun- 
dered, and two of his children, with a 
black female servant, were murdered be- 
fore the door. They then permitted him 
and Mrs. Williams, with five other chil- 
dren, to put on their clothes. The house 
of Capt. John Sheldon was attacked, but 
as the door at which the Indians attempt- 
ed to enter was firmly bolted, they found 


‘lof killed was forty-seven. 





it difficult to penetrate. They then per- 
forated it with their tomahawks, and, 
thrusting through a musket, fired and 
killed the captain’s wife as she was rising 
from a bed in an adjoining room. ‘The 
captain’s son and wite, awakened by the 
assault, leaped from a chamber window, 
at the east end of the house, by which the 
latter strained her ankle, and was seized 
by the Indians, but the husband escaped 
to the woods, and reached Hatfield. Af- 
ter gaining possession of the house, which 
was one of the largest in the place, the 
enemy reserved it asa depot for the pris- 
oners us they were collected from other 
parts of the village. The whole number 
made prisuner was 112, and the number 
Having col- 
lected the prisoners, plundered and set 
fire to the buildings, Rouville left the 
place when the sun was about an hour 
high. Every building within the fort was 
reduced to ashes, except the meeting- 
house and that of Captain Sheldon, which 
was the last fired, and saved by the Eng- 
lish, who assembled immediately after the 
enemy left the place. This house is still 
standing near the centre of the village, of 
which the engraving is a representation. 
The ground plan of the building is for- 
ty-two by twenty-one feet. ‘The timber 
used in the construction of this house is 
of a large size and firm texture, most of 
which remains sound even to the sills, and 
the primitive clapboards at the gables are 
in a good state of preservation; the walls 
are lined with brick. ‘The door, showing 
the perforation made by the tomahawks, 
still remains. Other parts of the building 
have been repaired, and the general ap- 
pearance of the house does not exhibit so 
antique an appearance as its age would 
indicate. The night following the attack, 
the enemy encamped in the meadow, in 
what is now Greenfield about four miles 
from Deerfield village, where, by clear- 
ing away the snow and constructing 
slight cabins of brush, the prisoners were 
as comfortably lodged as circumstances 
would admit. On the second day of their 
journey, Mrs. Williams, who had lain in 
but a few weeks previous, became ex- 
hausted through fatigue, and, proving 
burdensome, her Indian master sunk his 
tomahawk into her head and left her dead 
at the foot of a hill near Green river. 
The march of the captives on Connecti- 
cut river continued for several days with- 
out any incident of note, excepting now 
and then murdering an exhausted captive 
and taking off the scalp. At the mouth 
of White river Rouville divided his force 
into several parties; that which Mr. Wil- 
Jiams accompanied, proceeded down 
Onion river to Lake Champlain, and from 
thence into Canada. After his arrival 
there, he was generally treated with civil- 
ity, and often with humanity. In 1706 a 
flag-ship was sent to Quebe, and Mr. 
Williams and fifty-seven other captives 
were redeemed and brought to ‘Boston. 
All the surviving children of Mr. Williams 
returned, with the exception of his daugh- 
ter Eunice, who was left behind; being 
about ten yearsold. She adopted the In- 
dian manners, to one of whom she was 
married, and adopted the Catholic faith. 
She repeately visited her friends in New 





England ; every inducement was offered 
to make her remain among her connect- 
ions, but she uniformly persisted in wear- 
ing her blanket and counting her beads. 
She left a number of descendants, one of 
whom, a grandson, was educated at Long- 
meadow, and afterward became a mis- 
sionary to the Oneida Indians. Twenty- 
eight of the captives remained in Canada, 
and, mixing with the French and Indians, 
adopted their manners and customs, and 
were thus lost to their friends. The 
Journal which Rouville kept while on his 
expedition against Deerfield is said to be 
still in existence, having been preserved 
in one of the Canadian convents; also a 
small church bell, which the Indians took 
from Deerfield, when it was destroyed. 
It was conveyed on a sledge as far as 
Lake Champlain, and buried, and was af- 
terwards taken up and conveyed to Can- 
ada, and is now hanging in an Indian 
church in St. Regis. —J/ist. Col. 
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THE MURDERED MOTHER. 


I ge spent two or three years at 
P—-, when | took quite an active inter- 
est in the Sunday School. As | was re- 
turning one day from a visit to one of the 
lads in my class, I saw a boy throwing 
oyster shells ata kitten. He had tied the 
poor little animal to the fence by his pock- 
et handkerchief, and had already hit her 
with the shells, so as to mangle her leg 
most cruelly. 1 told him to stop; but he 
threw a shell again and again. I went 
toward him, and he ran, with a shell in 
his hand. After he had gone a few rods 
he turned round, and threw a shell at me. 

As soon as I could get to her, I releas- 
ed the poor little kitten, and found, by 
the mark on the pocket handkerchief, that 
the cruel boy’s name was Jacob Millman. 

I inquired of a group of children near 
by, if they knew such a boy as Jacob 
Millman. 

‘‘ Yes, sir, yes ,sir,” cried one and an- 
other; ‘he lives in that house, with high 
steps before the door, just beyond that 
yellow tree.” 

One of the older boys, who was quite 
civil and well-behaved, said he was going 
that way to the post-office, and would 
show me'‘the very house. As we walked 
along I asked my young friend what he 
knew of Jacob. He said he had never 
much todo withhim. He wasa bad boy, 
and every body gave him the name of it. 
And he thought the less he had to do with 
such a boy the better it was for him. 

“Did he ever go to Sunday School?” 
said I. 

‘Yes, sir; he was in the same class 
with me, but he only went a few months, 
and was always late; and never had a 
lesson, and almost always forgot his li- 
brary book.” 

When I had come to the house, I found 
I was followed by several children, who 
had seen me with a kitten in my hands, 
and wondered what I was going to do 
with it. While I was talking with them 
about the cruel treatment the poor little 
creature had suffered, and about the sin 
of using any animal unkindly, Jacob’s 


mother came to the door, and my young 
friend immediately told me that the wo- 
man at the door was Mrs. Millman. 

I saw Jacob within the house, just be- 
hind his mother; but the moment he per- 
ceived who I was, he skulked away into 
the yard. I asked his mother if she 
would call him in, as I had something I 
wished to say to him. 

‘* What has he done, sir?’ Has he in- 
jured any body?” asked Mrs. Millman. 

‘* Why,” said I, ‘* he has shown himself 
to be a very wicked, cruel boy. Here is 
a poor kitten that he has almost killed ; 
and here is his handkerchief, which I 
should like him to come and take.” 

**Come here, Jacob,” cried Mrs. Mill- 
man, opening the door that led into the 
yard ; ‘“‘come kere, I tell you, and hear 
what the gentleman has to say.” 

“TI han’t touched him,” muttered the 
boy ; “Cand it’s my kitten, and he han’t 
no business with it, nor with me neither.”’ 

‘“‘ He is a bad boy, sir; avery bad boy,” 
said his mother; “and I do not know 
what will become of him.” 

** How old is he?” 

‘**Ten years old next month,” she re- 
plied. 

‘* How long has his father been dead?” 

** He died when Jacob was little overa 
year old.” 

‘Does he go to Sunday School?” 

‘*No; he does not like to go to Sun- 
day School, and never did. He went for 
a while, but the teacher found fault with 
him for not coming in better season, and 
he quit the school, and I couldn’t get him 
to go back by all I could say to him?” 

** Did his teacher never come to inquire 
after him?” 

**T never heard of the teacher after the 
boy left; and I did not care to see him, 
for I don’t think he treated the child as 
he would like to have his own boy 
treated.” 

*“*Can he read ?” 

** He could if he would, but he is all 
the time out.” 

“Do you keep him at home in the 
evening?” 

‘I do sometimes ; but he contrives to 
slip out almost every night without my 
knowing it, and gets with other boys; and 
if you know any thing about this neigh- 
borhood, you know there are a plenty of 
such boys, and bad enough they are too.” 

‘‘My good woman,” said I, “ there’s 
reason to believe, that if you both live, 
that boy will cost you a great many tears. 
I see you have no control over him. You 
cannot even make him come to me to get 
his pocket handkerchief. Now, I warn 
you, that he will grow worse and worse 
as he grows older; and, lightly as you 
may think of it, I should not be at all sur- 
prised if he should bring down your gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. You are 
not acting the part of a kind and faithful 
mother to him, in letting him have his 
own way; and I fear you will see the 
time when you will mourn that you did 
not restrain and correct him in the days 
of his wildness and folly.” 

She seemed to take what I said rather 
unkindly. When I proposed to get him 
a good place in the Sunday School, she 





said she had no very good opinion of 
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Sunday Schools, since she knew more 
about them, and how ber boy was treat- 
ed at one of them. I then proposed to 
bring him an interesting book; but she 
said ‘he had more books now than he 
was willing to read; and she did not 
know that it was a good plan to be tying 
children to books all their days.” I gave 
her the handkerchief, and put the kitten 
upon the floor, and went on my way. 

Some years after this I left the town. 
I had occasion to revisit it, and as the 
pastor of the church. was absent, I con- 
sented to preach, though I was in feeble 
health. Public prayers were requested 
in behalf of a woman who was supposed 
to be just closing life. And I found, upon 
inquiry, after service, it was the same 
Mrs. Millman, whose boy I had followed 
home some years before. 

A few circumstances were mentioned, 
which called back to my recollection all 
the scenes | have related about the boy 
and the kitten; and at the earnest re- 
quest of the neighbors, I went to see the 
sick woman in the afternoon, although she 
now lived at a distancee from town. 

I found she was, indeed, a poor miser- 
able, dying creature. The house and 
furniture were very mean and comfort- 
less; though there was an air of neat- 
ness about her bed and her dress that told 
of the kind offices of a neighbor. 

Soon after I began to converse with 
her; I told her who I was, and reminded 
her of my former acquaintance with her, 
and of the incident about the kitten, and 
asked her if the boy was living. 

‘© QO, sir,” said she, covering her face 
with the bed-clothes, ‘“‘ THAT BOY HAS 
KILLED ME.” 

She soun composed herself, and col- 
lecting what little strength she had, 
raised herself partly up, and spoke as fol- 
lows :-— 

** About three years—perhaps it was 
four or five years—after you left this town, 
a precious minister of the gospel came 
here. There was a great change in the 
minds and ways of people, and my neigh- 
bor here, Mrs. Prince, (looking toward 
the good woman who was kindly nursing 
her,) would have me go and hear him. 
God had patience with me to let me live 
till that time. Then he showed mercy to 
my soul, by leading me to a place of 
prayer, where I heard the blessed news, 
that Jesus Christ had come into the world 
to save sinners, and where my eyes were 
opened to see what my true state was. I 
hope I there found a Saviour. I think 
that he has been near and precious to me 
ever since; and 1 am sure he is nearer 
and more precious to me now than ever 
before. And for all this I do bless and 
praise his holy name. But that boy—O, 
that boy—if I had followed him to the 
grave that day you followed him home— 
but it is well—” 

After a short pause she continued :— 

“IT was goiug to tell you, sir, Jacob got 
to be so unsteady and mischievous, that 
at last I was persuaded by the neighbors 
to put him in the House of Refuge. He 
remained there about thirteen months. I 
was very far from feeling easy about him, 
and J finally persuaded some of my friends 
to get him out. He had behaved himself 
generally very well; and upon my ear- 
nest desire that he might be returned to 
me, and upon his solemn promise of 
amendment, he was sent home. 

‘J persuaded a neighbor, Mr. Drum- 
mond, to take him, and teach him the 
trade of a wheelright. He liked Mr. 
Drummond, and liked the trade very well, 
but in spite of all I could do or say, he 
would not be bound. 

** About three months after he went to 
his trade, there was @ military parade 
near by, and Jacob wanted to go; but 
there was some pressing work in the shop, 
which Mr. Drummond was very anxious 
to have done, and he refused to let him 
go. That night he ran away; and I did 
not see him for almost a month. When 
he came back I had a long conversation 
with him, in which he seemed willing to 
tell me about all his evil ways. 








tances before he went to the House of! jects, I said to him, ‘ Well, Millman, I 


Refuge; and that every day he was in 
the company of profane, idle, and Sab- 
bath-breaking boys. I have no doubt 
that he was then in the way of going to 
taverns, and other drinking places. 
Weeks and months passed in this way, 
and no tongue can tell what I suffered in 
that time. 1 walked my chamber many 
nights—the whole livelong night—wait- 
ing for that boy to come home, and 
thinking what would become of him if he 
was not checked in his downward way. 
[ prayed that God would forgive all his 
mother’s negligence and improper indul- 
gence of him, and save the boy from the 
dreadful power of the wicked one. I 
tried—O, how often—to persuade him to 
do better. 

‘« By the kindness of some of my neigh- 
bors, Jacob got employment in the gro- 
cery store next below the school-house. 
One morning Mr. Wilkins, the grocer, 
sent him to the bank with some money. 
On his way he met with an old acquain- 
tance, who persuaded him to make off 
with what he had got. He did so, but 
was taken up that very night, and brought 
back, and nearly all the money found in 
his possession. 

‘* When he came to be tried before the 
court, he sent for me to come and help 
him ; but I could not go; and I knew I 
coull do him no good if I did go. He 
was sent to prison for eighteen months, 
and his time will be out next spring. But 
I cannot tell you all. O, sir, it is—it is 
indeed a bitter thing to a mother to have 
a thoughtless, wicked child. It has 
weighed me down night and day; and 
now, I think what will become of him 
when he comes out of prison? But I 
shall not be here. I know the Judge of 
all the earth will do right; the blood of 
Christ cleanses from all sin. I am will- 
ing to give him up to the will of Him who 
does all things well.” 

This was the substance of the dying 
woman’s story. She was often interrupt- 
ed by a gush of tears, and several times 
her strength almost failed her. 

I thought it would be cruel to remind 
her of the words I had spoken to her 
many years before, when I hadf ollowed 
this same child home from his cruel sport. 
I prayed with her, and for her, and for 
her profligate child; and in less than a 
weck, as I afterwards learned, the good 
woman was taken from this vale of tears, 
and admitted, I trust, to a better and 
brighter world. 

O, if children could but know what 
sorrows they heap upon a mother’s heart, 
when they are pursuing their wicked 
courses, they would shudder at their own 
guilt. They would as soon think of lift- 
ing their hands to shed a mother’s blood, 
as of piercing her heart through and 
through with such bitter sorrows. They 
drink wine; they laugh and sing; they 
forget and forsake home, and wander 
away with the thoughtless and profane; 
while the mother that brought them into 
being, and fed, and nursed, and watched 
over them in helpless infancy, and took 
care of them in sickness and health, by 
night and by day, is at home, perhaps, in 
some lonely chamber, mourning over 
their folly, and pouring out tears and 
prayers before God on their account. 
What a picture of ingratitude and sin is 
seen in a thoughtless, thankless, rebel- 
lious child ? 

Jacob was discharged from prison at 
the end of eighteen months; but before 
he had been out a week, he was tempted 
to go to the theatre, where he stole a 
pocket book from a countryman’s pocket. 
He was suspected and pursued. When 
the officer came to arrest him, he seized 
a stick of wood, and struck him so severe- 
ly that he died that same night. The 
wretched young man was thrown back 
again into a gloomy prison; was after- 
ward tried, and found guilty of murder; 
and is now passing his silent, lonely life, 
in one of our penitentiaries. 

It is not long since I saw him in his 


I found solitary dwelling place. After an hour’s 


he had made some very bad acquain-! conversation with him on a variety of sub- 


suppose you sometimes think of your 
mother, and your treatment of her?” 

“Ah! that I do,” said the unhappy 
young man. ‘Yes, sir, I do, indeed. 
Often have I started up from that narrow 
bed of mine, (pointing to an iron-framed 
bedstead that was turned up against the 
wall, in one corner of his cell,) often 
have I started up from that bed, in the 
darkness of the night, and thrown the 
clothes off from me, while my hair stood 
up stiff upon my head, and a cold shiver 
crept over my body; and I have opened 
my mouth to cry—‘*My moruer! my 
MURDERED MOTHER!” Bad as I am, my 
lips have quivered when I have laid me 
down again, and my tears have come asa 
little child’s, until I could not find a dry 
place to lay my cheek upon.” 

[American S. S. Union. 














THE NURSERY. 
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THE MORNING DREAM. 


A little boy, named Leopold, came 
down from his bed chamber in the morn- 
ing, crying bitterly, and the glistening 
tears coursed down his cheeks. His fa- 
ther and his mother went to him to see 
what was the matter, for they thought 
some great evil had happened to the 
child, or that he was sick and felt violent 
pain and distress in his head or limbs. 
They asked the child, ‘“* Dear child, what 
ails you?’ Who has hurt you?” 

Then the child opened his mouth, and 
said, ‘*O! I had a little while ago twelve 
clean white sheep, that came round me 
and licked my hand, and I sat among 
them with a shepherd’s staff. But now 
they are all gone, and I know not where 
they are.” So saying, he began again to 
weep bitterly. 

The parents observed the trouble of the 
child, and saw that he had dreamed; and 
they secretly smiled on each other. The 
father, however, remarked, ‘* We indeed 
smile, mother, and yet our sighs and sad- 
ness are frequently like the tears of the 
child, and our wishing and longing, are 
they not often like Leopold’s dream ?” 

Leopold was still, however, much dis- 
tressed about the twelve sheep. So the 
parents consulted seriously as to what 
was to be done; and the father went to 
Leopold and said, “I will go and look 
for your sheep.” So he went out and 
bought a lamb, and brought it home, and 
put it where the child saw it. The boy 
was greatly rejoiced, ran up and hugged 
the lamb, and said, ‘ Yes, this is it! this 
is it! it looked just so!” He was so 
overjoyed that he said nothing about the 
eleven other lambs, nor expressed any 
desire for them. 

The father then smiled again, and said 
to the mother, ‘*In dreams and tears, we 
grown people are like little Leopold. 
May we resemble him likewise in con- 
tentment, and modest rejoicing in that 
which is small and moderate !” 

[German of Krummacher. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE PRIZE, 


“The prize—who’l get the prize?” 
‘Ralph Barnam.” ‘“ Na, no, Ned Styles, 
Isay.”’ “* When is it to be given?” These 
with many others, were the exclamations 
of a crowd of boys just leaving the school- 
house. Their teacher had that morning 
given notice, that the committee had de- 
cided to award a prize of a valuable book 
for the best composition, and that none 
would be received the handwriting of 
which was not neatly executed. The ef- 
fects of such an announcement upon the 





excitable spirits of schoul-boys may be 
easily conceived, and various were the 





sere 


conjectures in regard to the successful 
aspirant. . 

The popular opinion appeared, howey- 
er, to point to Ralph Barnam, or Ned 
Styles. The former, although younger 
by two or three years than the latter, 
was generally considered one of the 
best scholars in his class, learning his 
lessons with facillity, and never disposed 
to idle away his time. The fault which 
not unfrequently marred his best efforts, 
was a careless haste which his natural 


activity of mind tended to increase. But 
Ralph was conscious of this fault in his 
‘character, and determined in the present 


instance to avoid it. 

The prize was to be awarded at the 
examination of the school which was to 
take place in about four weeks. Accord- 
ingly, Ralph set himself immediately 
about the task, and soon produced the 
first rough sketch of his subject. He 
then proceeded to re-write it with more 
care, intending afterward to copy it fair- 
ly, before presenting it to his teacher, 
This too was soon accomplished, and now 
he thought he would lay it aside fora 
time, as it was still two weeks before the 
close of the term. A few days passed, 
and the studies which he was reviewing 
proving more difficult than he had antici- 
pated, he was compelled in order to keep 
his place in the class to confine himself 
closely to them. At leugth the examina- 
tion drew near, and it was only within 
three days of it, when he commenced the 
copy of the theme. The excitement of 
the occasion rendered him a little anx- 
ious, and he found after completing it, 
that he had spelled two or three words 
incorrectly. Not wishing to deface the 
copy, he resolved to lay it aside for one 
day, and the day after to copy it again 
with more care. 

Wednesday came, the day preceding 
the examination. Study and anxiety to- 
gether had entirely overcome Ralph, and 
he awoke sick, and with a violent head- 
ache. He attempted two or three times 
in the course of the day to copy his 
theme, hut his hand trembled so, that he 
was unable to huld a pen steadily. He 
had still, however, another chance. By 
rising early the next morning, and dili- 
gently employing the interval between 
that time and nine o’clock, the hour at 
which the examination was to commence, 
he might succeed in producing a fair copy 
of his composition. ‘I'he morning dawn- 
ed clear and bright, and Ralph sprang 
with the first gleam of daylight from his 
bed, and set himself busily at work. At 
length the task was completed, when in 
dashing some sand over the last few lines, 
he struck the inkstand which was placed 
upon the sheet, irrecoverably defacing its 
beauty. Ralph had scarcely sufficient 
time left to prepare for examination; 
whither he soon proceeded, carrying the 
other copy of his theme, which he resoli- 
ed to present as the only resource. 

The exercises of the day were closed, 
and the school and committee were as- 
sembled, that the prize might be award- 
ed. ‘Edward Styles!” said the teacher, 
‘will advance and receive this book as 
the reward of merit, in producing the 
best theme, he having so done is the opin- 
ion of these gentlemen and myself. It 
may be no more than justice to add,” he 
continued, “that the prize would have 
been awarded for another, had it not 
been defaced by several obliterations.” 

Ralph’s family soon afterwards remov- 
ed from the town in which I resided, but 
1 venture to predict that he will long re- 
member the circumstances that occasion- 














ed the luss of “ the prize.” H. P. 
RELIGION. 
THE EYE OF GOD, 
“Thou God seest me !’’—Genesis xvi. 13. 


If little children were always to re- 
member this little text, how many sinful 
things it would keep them from doing! 
I have heard of a little boy who went into 





the garden one day, and stole some plums, 
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because he thought his father was away, 
and no one would know about it. 

A little girl, too, there was, who crept 
very slyly into the store-room, one after- 
noon when her mother was gone out, 
popped her fingers into a jar of preserves, 
and stole some of them. These children 
surely could not have thought that God 
saw them when they were doing these 
things. 

My dear child, do you ever do any 
thing behind your parents’ backs that 
you would not do before them? Do you 
ever tell a lie, because you think no one 
will know it is a lie? 

Ah! do think of this text when you are 
tempted to do guilty things—“ Thou God 
seest me!” Yes: God’s eye is always 
upon you; he sees you wherever you go; 
he sees you all day and all night; he sees 
you in the light and in the dark, and there 
is no corner you can run into where God 
cannot see you. 

Tell me, why are you afraid of doing 
wicked things before your father and 
mother?’ Perhaps you think they will be 
angry with you, and that they will punish 
you for doing what is naughty. If you 
tell a lie, they will whip you; if you 
steal, they will severely punish you, and 
therefore you try to hide what you do 
from them. 

O my child! are you afraid that your 
father and mother will find you out, and 
are you not afraid that God will see the 
naughty things youdo? What! not afraid 
of making God angry! © Your father and 
mother can only punish your little body, 
but God can punish your soul. Howcan 
God punish your soul? Why, he will 
punish the souls of naughty children by 
sending them to hell, a place of dreadful 
torment, to stay there always! 

Do not forget, that when you are by 
yourself, and think that no one is looking 
at you, God is looking at you! Yes; he 
sees into your heart, and knows what you 
are thinking of every minute in the day. 

Do you, my dear child, love your fa- 


*ther and mother very much indeed? I 


am sure, if you do, you will try not to 
make them unhappy by being wicked ; 
and you will also seek to do as well out 
of their sight as when they see you. 
Now, suppose your father or mother, 
whom you love very dearly, were always 
to be with you; suppose that wherever 
you went, you could see your mother 
looking at you; that when you were in 
the dark, and quite out of sight of every 
body, you still saw your dear mother’s 
eyes looking on her little child; do you 
not think her eye would keep you from 
doing many naughty things! O yes, I 
am sure that every child who loves his 
mother would be afraid of making her 
unhappy by doing any thing naughty. 

But think now, ought you not to love 
God much more than you do your moth- 
er? What has God done for you!’ O he 
has done a great deal for you; more 
things than you or anybody can count; 
he has given you your friends, your 
food, and your home! 

But the greatest thing he ever did for 
you was sending his own dear Son from 
heaven to die for your sins. 

O! God loves you very much indeed, and 
do you not love him? He says in the 
Bible that he will be your heavenly Fa- 
ther. And do you not wish to be his 
child? Well, if you really love God, and 
wish to be his child, you will try to do all 
you can to please him. When you are 
out of the sight of your father and moth- 
er, and are going to do what is naughty, 
you will say to yourself,—* No, I cannot 
do this naughty thing, for the eye of God 
is on me, and he is my heavenly Father, 
and is displeased when he sees me do 
what is wrong.” 

O my dear child, if you really love 
God, you will be afraid to sin, because 
He sees you; and though your father and 
mother may not see you, you will, Be kept 
from doing sinful things, because God 
sees you. > £.¢ 

Remember then, wherever yooh, and 
whatever you are duing, God sees you; 
and when the devil tells you to do what 





is wrong, and tempts you to do bad things 
behind your parents’ backs, say this little 
verse to yourself— 

‘“*Txou Gop seEest me !” 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 








mnt Ti aoa ATGGMUNUQLQLETUOU IQ UTA OOUAEN ATU ATTACRONA 


LITTLE LEWIS, 


Many Pears ago, while I was in col- 
lege, 1 opened a Sabbath School in a dis- 
tant, neglected neighborhood, yet within 
the limits of the town. At first the pro- 
ject was greatly ridiculed, and many op- 
posed. But ridicule and opposition soon 
gave way to a good cause; andina short 
time d had seventy scholars. 

The room in which we met was an un- 
finished chamber of a poor, lame woman 
—the only place that was offered. The 
floor was not nailed down, and neither 
ceiling nor plaster had ever been seen in 
the chamber. The chimney passed up in 
the centre, and the bare rafters were 
over our heads. 

Yet never did I see brighter or happier 
faces than among the little groups with 
which I regularly met. They lived so 
far from meeting, that few could attend ; 
or, rather, their parents felt too indiffer- 
ent to carry them; so that their Sabbath 
School embraced all that was a Sabbath 
to them. ' 

It is now many years since, and I sup- 
pose they have all grown up, or have been 
removed into eternity ere this time; but 
I can never forget this, my first Sabbath 
School, nor the happy countenances 
which composed it. 

One hot Sabbath I had walked out to 
meet my Sabbath School, and at the close 
of the lessons, I felt weary and unwell. 
The children were expecting me to give 
them a history of the holy Sabbath, from 
its first appointment, and to tell them why 
God appointed it, and what are our du- 
ties in regard to it; for sol had promised 
them, and had in fact prepared myself to 
do it. But being weary and unwell, I 
told them that, for these reasons, I would 
defer it till the next Sabbath. 

While thus putting it off, I noticed a 
bright little boy, sitting near me, who 
seemed to look disappointed. He had 
expected to hear about the holy Sabbath. 
O, had I remembered how Christ taught 
the poor woman of Samaria, though he 
was weary and faint, should I not have 
done differently? 

The next Sabbath came, and my schol- 
ars were again coming together. On ar- 
riving at the house, instead of finding 
them all quiet in their seats, as usual, I 
found them standing around the door, 
some sobbing, others looking frightened 
—all silent. On inquiry, they told me 
that little Lewis had just been kill- 
ed by the mill! 

At the head of my little flock, I has- 
tened to the house where the little boy 
lived. At the door 1 was met by the fa- 
ther of the child, wringing his hands, his 
face red and swollen, his eyes sunken and 
glaring, and his breath loaded with the 
fumes of ardent spirits. 
“QO!” cried the man, ey might have 
known it. I might have known it all !” 
** Might have known what, sir?”’ 
*O,1 might have known that to-day 
one of my family must go; btt [ did not 
think—could not think—it must be my 
youngest boy !” 

“Pray, how might you have known 
that one must die to-day ?” 








‘“* Why, when I came home last eve- 
ning, old Rover,” (pointing to a stupid 





old dog that lay crouched under the ta- 
ble,) ‘sat on the door steps, with his face 
to the east, howling and howling I knew 
then some one—or [ might have known 
that some one—must go to day, but I did 
not think it must be poor little Lewis!” 

** Do you believe there is a God ?” 

**O yes; have no doubt of it.” 

** And do you suppose he reveals events 
to a dog, a creature without a soul, and 
without reason, which he does not reveal 
to the wisest of men? Nothing is more 
common than for a dog to howl, when 
his master is gone, and he feels lonely ; 
and as to his face being toward the east, 
I see nothing strange in that, since your 
house faces the east.” 

“Ah! you may say so, but I might 
have known it would come.” And again 
he turned away to sob, and, I fear to 
drink, and then wonder over his being 
more stupid than his dog. 

I led my scholars into the room. They 


their lungs. I lifted up the white nap- 
kin, and there was little Lewis—a mangled 
corpse! The little girls covered their 
faces with their hankerchiefs and aprons. 
The little boys wiped their eyes with 
their hands, and with the sleeves of their 
jackets. 

For some weeks it had been very dry, 
and the streams had become low. But 
during the preceding day and night, a 
heavy rain had fallen. A mill, onasmall 
stream near by, which had stood still 
for some time for want of water, was set 
a going early on Sabbath morning. 1 
need not ask if the miller feared God. 

About an hour before the Sabbath 
School usually came together, little Lew- 
is went down to the mill stream to bathe. 
The poor boy had never seen his parents 
keep the Sabbath holy. He swam out 
into thestream. The current was strong 
—too strong for him—he raised the cry 
of distress—the miller heard him, and 
saw him, but was too much frightened to 
do any thing. 

The current swept along—the little 
boy struggled—again cried for help—the 
waters rushed on—he was sucked down 
under the gate—the great mill-wheel 
rolled round—crash!—he was in a mo- 
ment crushed and dead! Scarcely had 
his last ery reached the ears of the miller 
before his mangled corpse came out from 
under the wheel. Jt was the same little 
boy who had looked so disappointed the week 
before, because I omitted tu talk about the 
holy Sabbath. 

While standing beside the lifeless clay 
of this fair child, with all the children 
about me, my feelings were sad indeed. 
It seemed as if every child would cry out, 
‘*O, had you kept your word, and told us 
about breaking the Sabbath, he would not 
have gone into the water—he would not 
have lain there dead.” It seemed as if 
the lips, though sealed by the hand of 
death, would open and reproach me. 

“Had I not put off my duty, probably 
this life would have been saved. What 
sacrifices would I not make, could that 
child once more come into my Sabbath 
School!” Such were my thoughts. I 
have never been able to look back upon 
that scene without keen anguish. I have 
sometimes mentioned it to Sabbath School 
teachers, and, by it, urged them never to 
put off till the next Sabbath, any duty 
which can be performed on this. 

And since I have been a minister, when 

I have felfweary and feeble, and tempted 
to put off some duty to a more conve- 
nient season, I have recalled that scene 
to mind ; and truly thankful shall I feel in 
the great judgment day, if you, my dear 
children, will learn from this simple story 
two things. 
First. Remember and keep holy the 
Sabbath day. Had that dear child only 
obeyed this one short text, he would not 
have been called to the presence of God 
while in the very act of sin. 


“This day belongs to God alone ; 
He marks the Sabbath for his own ; 


And we must neither work nor play 
Upon God’s holy Sabbath day. 





seemed to breathe only from the top of 


MORALITY. 


THE IDLER CORRECTED. 
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| Goto the ant, thou sluggard; consider her 
| ways, and be wise.”—Prov. vi. 6. 

| ‘* Simon was a child of indolent habits, 
| Who never took any pains to acquire 
| knowledge. His book exhibited the usu- 
al sigus by which a dunce’s book is known 
all the world over; that is, it contained 
as many dog’s-ears as leaves. His copy- 
‘book was blotted from end to end: his 
slate was cracked ; his sums were never 
right; his exercises always wrong. In 
short, every thing he did betrayed his 
fault. He had good clothes, but they 
were spoiled as soon as they were put 
on; even his hands and face showed his 
indolence. 

“* His garden resembled the celebrated 
one of the sluggard, and was full of net- 
tles and weeds, which overtopped the 
flowers that a sudden fit of industry had 
induced him to plant. This neglected 
plot of ground might have afforded its 
careless master a useful lesson, if he 
would have profited by it. For nature, 
unlike man, is never idle; continual ac- 
tivity is one of the wonderful properties 
with which Providence has endowed her. 
She is perpetually employed in providing 
for the wants of those little creatures who 
‘shave neither storehouse nor barn,” but 
‘“*whom their heavenly Father feedeth.” 
Yes, the very nettles, thistles, chick weed 
and groundsel of his garden, were pro- 
ducing a harvest for the birds. The 
mind of the sluggard alone was barren 
and sterile, like the parched and sandy 
desert that yields nothing but thorns. 

‘*Simon’s indolence had gained him 
the appellation of ‘ Sluggish Simon,” 
from all his schoolfellows and compan- 
ions, and this disagreeable name was 
likely to stick to him through life. In 
the town where he lived, if he were seen 
at ever such a distance, people said, 
“Here comes sluggish Simon,” for he 
loitered rather than walked, and always 
carried his useless hands in his pockets. 
In the morning, he used to go gaping to 
school, with his eyes half open, secretly 
desiring, like the sluggard, ‘ a little more 
sleep, a Jittle more slumber, a little more 
folding of the hands to sleep;” but at 
evening, indolence was not his only char- 
acteristic; for his sad dejected counte- 
nance showed he had been suffering the 
pains and penalties of idleness, in the 
shape of the rod or ferula. 

‘* Punishment of this kind did not im- 
prove either his temper or habits; and 
his mother (for he had no father) was 
grieved at his dejection, and lamented 
his disgrace. Atlength she thought of an 
expedient; and calling Simon to her, she 
Jed him into the garden, where she had 
recently discovered an ant-hill, and desir- 
ed him to stir it up with a stick. 

‘¢ Simon stared, but did as he was de- 
sired. What a confusion the inhabitants 
of the little city were immediately thrown 
into! How carefully they began to col- 
lect their eggs, or larve, as naturalists 
call the embryo ants, in order to convey 
them to a place of security, during the 
siege of their citadel by sluggish Simon! 
Perhaps, if they had been aware of his 
character, they would not have dreaded 
his attacks so much. “ Now, turn up 
the little hillocks, lightly,” continued 
Mrs. Easy, “but be careful not to hurt 
the industrious creatures.” Simon could 
not think what his mother meant by these 
proceedings; but she refused to satisfy 
his curiosity atthetime. ‘* ‘I'o-morrow,” 
said she, “if the day is fine, I will ex- 
plain my meaning.” 

*¢Simon wondered what all this could 
mean; and he thought so much about it, 

that he got up the next morning at seven 

o’clock, uncalled, and ran down to see 

what was become of the ants, whose hab- 

itation he had destroyed the preceding 

day. To his great surprise, he found the 

hillock raised again, and every thing, ap- 

parently in the same state as when he 

first beheld it. While he stood regard- 

ing it with astonishment, he saw his moth- 
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er coming towards him; and running 
hastily to meet her, communicated the 
intelligence to her in a tone of wonder. 
** You are astonished at the restoration 
of this ant hill, Simon,” replied his moth- 


er, ** but remember it is the fruit of unit-! 


ed industry. Each of these insects is a 
laborer, each directs all its energies to 
one end,—the good of the community to 
which it belongs. Among these swarm- 
ing myriads, there is not a single idler ; 
no, not one sluggish Simon in the whole 
society. All are at work; some are col- 
lecting grain, some are feeding the larve, 
some are employed in beautifying the 
edifice you destroyed yesterday. None 
are inactive; whatever they find to do, 
they are dcing with all their might. Si- 
mon, like these insects you belong to a 
community ; but are you fulfilling the du- 
ties you owe to it, as they are? God, 
who has endued them with such wisdom, 
has been more bountiful to you; he has 
given you hands to work, and a head to 
direct these excellent tools, but you make 
no use of either. The consequence of 
this indolence will be dreadful; * for,” 
says Solomon, “the idle soul shall suffer 
hunger.” I can leave you no fortune, 
and you will not learn anything that 
would enable you to get your own liveli- 
hood. I fear you will come to poverty. 
**Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways and be wise.” 

‘¢Simon was struck with these words; 
he began to consider his ways, and resolvy- 
ed to amend them. For the first time in 
his life, he said his lesson without being 
turned back, and wrote a whole copy 
without blotting it in several places. In 
the evening, he walked bome with a brisk 
step, and entered the parlor with a smile 
upon his face. Every day he went to 
look at the ants, and every day he became 
more industrious. 

** One of the first fruits of his diligence 
was the loss of his old appellation of 
** sluggish Simon.” People now cited him 
es an example to their children; and 
more than all, his fond mother was pleas- 
ed;_and her sweef smile of approbation 
rewarded the reformed sluggard for all 
his pains. His books had no dog’s ears, 
his copy-book no blots, his garden no 
weeds, his hand bore no impression of the 
ferula, and bis mind no longer resembled 
a sandy desert, but bore the fair fruits of 
learning and virtue.” 


EDITORIAL. | 











BORROWING TROUBLE. 
Concluded from page 68. 
There will be few of my readers who cannot 
recall some past hour of preparation, when their 
happiness was like the bright light which pre- 
cedes the rising sun, derived from the expected 
hour, whose blessings had not yet dawned upon 
them. So the time spent in preparing for our 
excursion, was to our little friend Emma. Even 
she forgot to borrow trouble, and ‘united with 
the many busy heads and hands, in packing the 
baskets of provisions, which was to supply 
us with our dinner, and giving her aid, wherever 
she thought it would hasten the moment of de- 
parture. 
Our road lay, mostly, on the border of a pond, 
or lake, beyond which rose a high and wooded 
mountain, whose dark outline and heavy foliage, 
were beautifully mirrored in the lake below, by 
every setting sun. The place of our destina- 
tion was a grove of tall trees, at the northern 
side of the sparkling lake, which formed a broad 
canopy for the green sward beneath, and shel- 
tered many sweet birds in their branches. The 
carriage was left by the road-side, and the mer- 
ry party struck into a little foot-path, which 
conducted us into the heart of the wood. The 
children of the party were ever foremost—lead- 
ing the way for all the company, and filling their 
hands with flowers, and their hearts with happi- 
ness. They broke off branches of oak, and then 
dragging them to the side of some mossy seat, 
they picked the leaves from the parent bough 
and wove them into green garlands, to cover the 
heads of their elder friends. And yet Emma, 
amidst all this happiness and general freedom 








a licensed murderer. Had you been born in In- 
dia, my dear children, some cf you, perhaps, 
might now be in training to become such rob- 
bers. How thankful ought youto be to your 
heavenly Father that you were not born in a 
heathen, but in a Christian land! 

When people become old, they need, in a pe- 
culiar manner, the comforts of the religion of 
Jehovah to support them and make them happy; 
but the aged Thugs, of course, can have none 
of these comforts. Though bowed down by the 
weight of years, and though, through infirmity, 
they are unable any longer to pursue their 
dreadful calling, yet they du not quit the ser- 
vice in which their early life has been spent. 
They act as watchers; procure intelligence, and 
decoy the unsuspecting traveller by some well- 
feigned tale of distress into some remote spot, 
where he is cut off by violence. 


from care, did not seem quite so light-hearted as 
you would imagine. She did not tell her anx- 
iety to any one, however, and perhaps she tried 
to throw it off and conquer a feeling which she 
probably knew was more than foolish. Observ- 
ing this, I took her hand in mine, and falling a 
little behind the others, we walked together 
through the green wood. “Emma,” I said, “do 
you see that pretty bird singing so joyously on 
the branch above us? Tell me who takes care 
of it.” The little girl was not slow in answer- 
ing a question concerning things she had ever 
been familiar with, and replied, 

“ God—doesn’t he ?” 

“ Most certainly he does, and not a feather 
from its soft breast falls, without his notice. 
Now can you tell me which you think your dear 
father loves the best, his beautiful canary which 
sings so merrily all day from its cage, or his lit- 
tle daughter °” 

« Oh he loves me best, I know he does,” was 
Emma’s reply. “Then, dear child, is it not so 
with your Heavenly Father? and can you not 
believe this, that you are so apt to mistrust His 
care and love, for every coming hour!” 

Emma understood me, and looked as if she 
would say that she could not help it, but she 
replied, “I very often think, I wish I didn't 
feel so.” 

“ Well, Emma, I think I can give you a mag- 
ic word to prevent this, and if you will promise 
to repeat this to yourself, whenever troubled 
thoughts for the future distress you, though Iam 
neither witch nor fairy, { will promise it shall 
cure you. You will find it in your Testament. 
“ Take therefore no thought for the morrow ; for 
the morrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” 

Emma promised, and to judge from her con- 
duct ever since, I imagine she has been success- 
ful in keeping it. 





Child Stealing. 

About nine years ago, child-stealing was a 
very frequent thing in Madras, the city where | 
lived for several years before coming to Ameri- 
ca. Numerous parents were desolate from 
having lost their children, and so frequent was 
the occurrence, that ‘‘there was a great cry’’ 
there, as there was a great cry in@Egypt of old. 
It is not improbable that these children were 
taken to Goomsoor to be sacrificed. 

In the year 1838, Captain Campbell rescued 
many children from them. He says, ‘‘l have 
been most fortunate in my late expedition 
among the wild Khonds of Goomsoor, and have 
rescued no less than one hundred and three 
children of various ages, who were intended for 
sacritice by these barbarians. These children 
are now at head-quarters, and form a most in- 
teresting group, happy (such of them as were 
aware of their situation) in having escaped the 
fate which awaited them.”’ 





Infanticide. 

Infanticide, or the murder of children, is very 
common. There is a sect of people called the 
Jatus who make it a point to murder their fe- 
male infants. In the province of Mulva this 
crime is common. On a visit to one of the vil- 
lages in that province, a gentleman found that 
it contained forty-two boys; but not a single 
girl could he find. They had all been slaugh- 
tered almost immediately after their birth. On 
the Nilgherry hills, where I resided-for a short 
time before | left India, there is a sect of people 
called Todurs. When discovered a few years 
ago, it was found that infanticide was also com- 
mon among them. In the province of Bengal 
alone it is supposed that one hundred and twen- 
ty thousand intants are destroyed every year! 

ee 
Declamation for a Little Boy. 


I’m a little fellow, but I’m going to talk upon 
a big subject. ‘Tis not too big for such as we, 
either. Some men laugh at little boys and girls 
forming Cold Water Armies, and say what good 
can they do? I will tell you. 

You read about a little mouse that a lion 
helped out of a little trouble, and laughed at 
him because he said something about returning 
the favor; well, this great lion got caught in a 
hunter’s net, and he roared and growled and bit, 
and that was all he could do. By and bye the 
little mouse came along and gnawed off one by 
one, all the cords of the great net and let the 
lion go. ‘This is what we mean to do; we may 


Those whom they rob are travellers whom they | be little mice, but are going to gnaw off every 
fall in with on the road. Not untrequently two | thread of the great net that has bound down our 
opines 7 4 y | country for so many years. The net is intem- 


or three of a gang will take up their station in | 
a choultry, or native rest-house, where the trav. | perance, and our culd water pledge cuts off all 


eller stops to rest at night, and while he sleeps, | the deceiving thread that look so pretty and del- 
they rouse him from sleep, and cast the noose | icate, as wine, beer, cider, cordial, as well as the 
over his head and strangle him, stouter cords, rum, gin, brandy. ; 
Generally the Thugs attack single travellers. Now don’t you think we can do something ? 
Ihave read of one instance where forty-two | We know we can. Intemperance shan’t catch 
persons were destroyed by them at one time. | US at any rate.—Cold Water Army. 
if a dog accompanies those whom they strangle, en 
they always destroy it, lest the faithful crea- 
ture should lead to the discovery of the grave A gentleman noticed two Greek boys broth- 
of his master. They think it a meritorious act ers, who seemed well disposed, and possessed 
te give = ert be an  aepge Red obtain to considerable ability. They were working at 
er g Y im putting @ person road-making, when he expressed a wish that 


to death in what they think is the proper man-| ¢j,o . 

n whe | they would learn to read and write; they stated 
ner, they imagine that they have committed an | : ‘ 

offence ageites her, and Make an offering to ap-' their readiness to do so; and one of them offer- 


cane bak | we pipes ae by Creme Ms woe 
cating, on condition that the other, in turn wou 
Ps ws pores, sever. bye oa “nag They |Support him when this should be effected. ‘This 
take care of'them, and bring them up, as they was immediately put in practice, the laborer 
bring up their own children, to thew dreadful working barder than ever to maintain the schol- 
protession, These children are placed under ° In about eight months the scholar had 
learned writing and arithmetic ; he returned to 


the care of tutors, in order that they may in-'\~ e : 
struct them skilfully to murder their fellow-men, i8 work, and supplied the brother with bread 


Sometimes the father becomes the instructor of | while he also learned the same. 

his son. By him he is taught that it is just as| ‘This affectigg example was not allowed to 
proper to kill a man as it is to kill a snake Pass unrewarded; aid was afforded, and after- 
which lies in his path, and which would bite! Ward they were made overseers, though both 
him as he passes. in the mean time, he is al-| Very youug. 
lowed a small part of the plunder, in order to . 
give him an appetite for crine, since it is only * 
by murder that this plunder is obtained. It 1s 
not, however, until he becomes a man, that he 
is permitted to do the dreadful deed; and to 
prepare himself for it, he usually devotes at 
least eight or ten years. Before he can commit 
a murder, his tutor must present him with a 
noose. This sets him loose upon the world as 











VARIETY. 








HEATHEN CRUELTIES, 

The Rev. J. Scudder, M. D. late Missionary in 
Ceylon, has written fur the American Sunday 
School Union a Series of “* Letters to Sabbath 
School Children,’ on the condition of the Hea- 
then. The foilowing are extracts from the book: 


Hindoo Murderers. 


My pear CuiLpReEN:—There is a lawless 
race of the Hindoos, whose profession it is, 
from generation to generation, to obtain their 
living by murder. They are called ‘hugs, or 
Phansiagars. They are scattered all over India, 
and murder immense numbers of people, by 
suddenly casting a phansi, or noose, over their 
heads, and strangling them. This they do tor 
the purpose of gettmg their property. When 
they rob, they always commit murder. Some- 
times a gang consisis of sixty or seventy persons. 





Brotherly Love. 


—>_——- 
The Swallow. 


Kalm, in his travels in America, tells a pretty 
anecdote of the swallow, which he says was re- 
lated to him by a lady of great respectability, 
who was a witness to the fact. A couple of 
swallows built their nest in a stable belonging 
to the lady in question, and the female laid eggs 
in the nest, and was about tositon them. Some 














days after, the male was seen flying about the 
nest, sometimes sitting on a rail near it, and ut- 
tering a very plaintive note which betrayed his 
uneasiness, On a near examination, the female 
was found dead inher nest; from which she 
was removed, and her body thrown away. The 
male went to sit upon the eggs, but after being 
about two hours on them, and perhaps finding 
the business too troublesome, he went out and 
returned in the afternoon with another female, 
who sat upon the nest, and afterwards fed the 
young ones, till they were able to provide for 
themselves. 
———_—————_ 
The Weeping Girl. 


Many instances we have, “that out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings God is perfect- 
ing praise.” On one occasion, as the superin- 
tendent was addressing the children upon the 
happiness of those who fear God, and the mis- 
ery of such as do wickedly, a little girl wept. 
Her teacher inquired into the cause of her un- 
easiness. At first she said her head ached, but 
upon being asked whether that was the only 
cause of her weeping, she said that she was cry- 
ing about her mother. That she was afraid that 
God would not let her mother go to heaven, for 
she was passionate, and swore often; that she 
had often talked to her mother, and told her it 
was very wrong, and that she prayod for her 
mother.—English S. S. Report. 
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A Sister’s Love. 


Beautiful is the love of a sister; the kiss that 
hath no guile, and no passion; the touch is puri- 
ty and bringeth peace ; satisfaction to the heart, 
and no feverto the pulse. Beautiful is the love 
of a sister; it is moonlight on our path—it 
has light, but not heat; it is of heaven, and 
sheds its peace upon the earth. 








POETRY. 











Camel, thou art good and mild, 
Might’st be guided by a child; 
Thou wast inade for usefulness, 
Man to cemfort and to bless, 

Thou dost clothe him; thou dost feed; 
Thou dost lend to him thy speed. 
And through wilds of tracklers sand, 
In the hot Arabian land, 

Where no rock its shadow throws; 
Where no pleasant water flows; 
Where the hot air is not stirred, 

By the wing of singing bird, 

There thou goest, untired and meek, 
Day by day, and week by week, 
Bearing freight of precious things, 
Silks for merchants, gold for kings ; 
Pearls of Ormuz, riches rare, 
Damascene and Indian ware; 

Bale on bale, and heap on heap, 
Freighted like a cost!y ship. 

When the red simoom comes near, 
Camel, dost thou know no fear ? 
When the desert sands uprise, 
Flaming crimson to the skies, 

And like pillared giants strong, 
Stalk the dreary waste along, 
Bringing death unto his prey, 

Does not thy good heart give way ? 
Camel, no! thou dost for man 

All thy generous nature can. 

Thou dost lend to him thy speed 

In that awful time of need ; 

And when the simoom goes by, 
Teachest him to close his eye, 

And bow down before the blast 
Till the purple death is passed ! 
And when week by week is gone, 
And the traveller journeys on 
Feebly ; when his strength is fled, 
And his hope and heart seem dead, 
Camel, thou dost turn thine eye 

On him kindly, soothingly, 

As if thou would’st cheering say, 

“ Journey on for this one day! 

Do not let thy heart despond ; 
There is water yet beyond ; 

I can scent it in the air! 

Do not let thy heart despair!” 

And thou guid’st the traveller there. 


Camel, thou art good and mild, 
"st be guided by a child; 
wast made for usefulness, 

4n to comfort and to bless ; 


And those desert wastes must be 
Untracked regions: but tor thee ! 
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